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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


This paper has been established for the purpose 
of promoting Primary Schools in the Southern and 
Western States. It will be furnished gratuitously 
to all Teachers, male and female. It can be sent 
by mail to any part of the country for a very tri- 

Among many eminent teachers who will furnish 
articles for this paper, are Epwanp D. Mansrigup, 
Professor of Constitutiona! Law in Cincinnati Col- 
lege and Inspector of Common Schoole. Lyman 
HaxorinG, Professor in Cincinnati College and Prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department of that J nati- 
tation; C. L.-Tgrrorp, Professor in Cincinnati 
College. Itis also expected that Professor Calvin 
E. Stowe will give the assistance of his pen. Pro- 
fessor Stowe has recently returned from Europe, 
where he has spent the last year, and will be able 
to furnish highly interesting information in regara 
to the systems of instruction in Prussia, Germany, 
Switzerland, and other of the continent. 

** The paper will take no part in sectarianism or 

litics, but the leading object shall be to show the 
nfluence and importance of schools—to interest 
the leading prominent men in their improve- 
ment—to make known and excite to proper ac- 
tion, the indifference. and apathy of parents—to 
show the want and necessity of well qualified 
teachers—to nares out the defects in the prevail- 


ig stems of ction, and the evils from bad 
| defects in teaching and government—to recon- 
mend proper school books-—to describe the wrong 
structure and location of sclool-houses, and to 
suggest plans for their improvement—to prevail 
on trustees, inspectors and commissioners of 
schools to be faithful in the performance of their 
whole duties—and, in a word, to urge, by all prop- 
er means, every member of the community to 
ive its earnest co-dperation with eur Common 
chools.” 

All Letters aud Subscriptions should be direc- 
ted, (post paid) to the** Common Scnoor ApvocaTE,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The publishers will take no 
Letters from thé Poss Office upon which the post- 
age has not been paid. This regulation will be 
strictly observed in all cases. 

In selecting matter for this paper, extracts 
have been freely made from the ** Common School 
Assistant,” published in the State of New York, 
and edited by that untiring friend of Common 
Schools, J..O. Taylor. Also, from ‘*The Aunals 
of Education,” the ‘‘ School Teachers’ Friend” 
by Dwight; the volumes of the “* American In- 
stitute of Instruction,” and many other valuable 
works not accessible to most teachers. 

Notice.—Having made a change in our printer, 
the future numbers of the ‘* Advocate,” will be 
punctually issued on the first day of each 
month. 





(From American Annais of Education.) 
SACRIFICES BY TEACHERS. 
Mucu is said, at the present day, of the 
want of teachers in this country, and of the 
unfitness of many of those now ener 
for the performance of their duties: They 





are also represented as being actuated by 
low and unworthy motives—the love 
ease, or emolument ; or by a desire to 
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the employment merely as a stepping-stone 
to something of more importance. 

Teachers, we acknowledge, are very far 
from being the perfect men and women 
that they ought to be. Few, very few, as 
we have abundant reason for believing, en- 
ter the profession, from the mere love of it, 
or from the pure desire of doing good. And 
yet such teachers there are. e know a 
few such. We have known them to make 
sacrifices for the common school, which are 
seldom exceeded by men of any other pro- 
fession. 


We knew a man who, having spent some 
half a dozen winters in eating district 
schools, had acquired a high reputation in: 
this department of human labor. But this 
was wholly unsatisfactory to himself ;.he 
felt more and more his deficiencies, and sigh- 
ed more and more-for an opportunity to 
qualify himself for a station of such high re- 
sromenlies as tnat of directing not only 

e young ‘idea,’ but the young mind and 
heart. 

He had hitherto ‘taught school’ in the, 

e3 yforit was not custommry 


that part of the country where he resided, 


to continue a man’s schoo! through the sum- 
mer. He was sometimes even tempted to 
relinquish teaching altogether, and to en- 
gage in mercantile business. Public life had 
also its charms, and besides being already 
spoken of as a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, for his native town, he held several 
responsible town offices. “ 

ut his great desire was to realize hisown 
idea of a good school-master ; and one 
spring, at the conclusion of his winter’s 
school, he formed the resolution of devoting 
himself to the profession of teaching for life. 
He had no sooner formed this determination, 
than he proceeded to put his plan into exe- 
cution. 

There were, however, many serious diffi- 
culties. The greatest was to obtain a school 
permanently. The usual wages of the best 
male teachers of the largest schools, for 
about four months of the winter, were only 
twelve or fifteen dollars a month in addition 
to board ; and of a female, six dollars a 
month, for four or five months of the sum- 
mer, with the same additions. This would 
amount to a yearly expenditure, on ay 
of the district, of only about ninety dollars. 
In most districts, the sum expended was 
less ; not more than. seventy or eighty dol- 
lars. It-was scarcely ‘ 
to hope te find a district ready to pay more 
than one hundred dollars a year. 





paratively liberal district for a schoel, to 
teach it for one hundred and eighty dollar 
ayear. The offer was unex ted, but so 
highly gratifying, that.an eflort was made 


culty was in regard to terms. For eleven 
months—with a vacation of one month, 
they were wits to give ninety nine-do!- 
lars; and one individual more public spirii- 
ed than the rest, proffered another dollar ; 
making up the round sum of a hundred dol- 
lars. is sum, on reflection, was deemed 
sufficient, and the school was commenced 
and continued. 


It.is often said that men labor according 
to their pay ; and as a general rule, the say- 
ing may be true. But though paid at alow 
rate for teaching a very large and, at first, 
a disorderly school, the teacher of whom we 
are speaking is believed to have labored 
with as much diligence as any teacher of. a 
common school in that vicinity. Wemight 
even say more. He devoted himself so ex- 
clusively and so earnestly to the school, in 
| t and deed,. by might and by day, 

a ‘wore. Re Om tN +e. 7 

he’ actually Jost his 
health by the effort, and came very near lo- 
sing hislife. Low as school t *~ wa- 
ges were, and as the price of labor in gen- 
eral was, at that time and in that vicinity, 
there can be no doubt that he earned, and 
ought to have received for his year’s labor, 
at least two hundred or two hundred and’ 
fifty dollars. His employers even seemed 
more than half convinced of this; for 
though they could not get a vote to contin- 
ue the school another whole year, they gave 
him eighty dollars for six months of the win- 
ter next following. 

Nor was it his whole: time and strength 
alone that this teacher,devoted to the wel- 
fare of his pupils. He actually purchased 
a small library for their use, and gave them 
many valuable presents besides ; and in 
these two waysexpended no inconsiderable 
share of his already too limited. wages. 

During his second term in this school— 
that of six months—he conceived the plan 
of obtaining a more liberal education. As 
his means did not permit a full collegiate 
course, a shorter one was thought of._ It 
was at length decided that he should study 
one of the professions ; chiefly under the 





Theo 


at the university. 





to get a vote to accept it. The only diffi. 


eye of a private tutor ; spending only. six. 
ct was. 


mo 

twofold ; first, to prepare himself for teach- - 
ing more tecenahely, ; second, to have ano- 
ther employment for life,. as.a dernier -re- 
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sort ; that is, in case of the complete failure 
of his health in teaching; of which there 
was, at that time, considerable danger. 

The diligent study of a profession three | 
years gave him a fine opportunity for men-| 
tal discipline and improvement. All this) 
time his heart was set on the business of 
teaching, rather than on any other employ- | 
ment. And no sooner had he received his} 


to raise up more than one person who is 
willing to bea Christian indeed, and tomake 
truly Christian efforts and sacrifices, in the 
same neighborhood ; and those who are not 
of the same character with such a man, can 
no more understand, or even sympathise 
with him, than if he were of another nation 
or tongue. 


But our teacher pursued his course unmo- 


‘parchment,’ than we found him taking|lested ; which, considering his many pecu- 


charge of another school. 


Here again was a sacrifice. Though qual- could have been predicted. 


ified, amg to the laws of the land, for 
the pursuit o 
versally regarded aslucrative ; though some- 


what involved in debt by his course of stu- endeavoring 


dy ; and though pressed by his friends and 
relatives, to several of whom he was under 


liarities and innovations, was more than 
In the families 


where he boarded, he was in the highest 


a profession which was unt | sense of the term, a missionary ; impartin 


information and encouraging enquiry, an 

to elevate, every where, the 
parental estimates of the importance of com- 
mon schools. Some, notwithstanding the 


many obligations, to bury his love of teach- general stupidity, were,as the consequence 
ing, and be at once more respectable and! of his efforts, awaking ; and he was already 


more useful than he ever could be while 
thus employed ; he did not allow himself to 
hesitate for one moment to do what he be- 
lieved to be his duty. It is not, indeed, 
known that any one ufged upon him, direct- 
ly, the consideration that teaching a district 
school, as things then were, would never en- 
able him to free himself from debt and su 
porta family ; yet it is scarcely possible 
that such a consideration could have esca- 
ped him ; and circumstanced as he was, the 
temptation to yield to it would have’ been 
great. , 
And yet, as we have already said, he did 
not hesitate. He was burning with zeal to 





beginning to look forward in the hope of 
reaping the reward of his labors, in the en- 
tire reformation of the schools of his native 
town. 

Here, in the midstof his career, his health 
failed. He was obliged to leave his em- 
ployment and resort to one better adapted 
to promote health. With the advice of the 
best physicians, he engaged in the labors of 
the other profession for which he had quali- 
fied himself. 

Yot even hero, he did not forget hie fa. 
vorite field of reform. Though he could 
not actually teach, he encouraged teachers. 
He threw open his doors and invited them 


improve the condition of common schools ; all, of both sexes, at set times and_at all 


_ and his zeal had been increased by the ap- 
pearance, about this time, of the first vol- 


times, to come to his room. He loaned 
them books, visited their schools, both pri- 


5A 4 j ” - . . . 
ume of the “Journal of Education.” He be vately and officially ; spent much time in 


gan with the central school in his native 
town. It was in the spring, and the com- 
pensation for a female teacher, in the dis- 
trict where he made application, was usu- 
ally a dollar and fifty cents a week, or six 
dollars a month, and board. He applied 
for the school on the same terms ; and 
though his application occasioned some sur- 
prise, it was not rejected. 

Having expended a small sum for books 
and for R rnitibe for the school room, he 
immediately began his labors. Every thing 


conversing with them ; and encouraged, ev- 
ery where, the introduction of a new spirit, 
new methods, and new school books. So 
that even while ardently engaged in another 
laborious profession, he was silently work- 
ing a reform ina very different department. 

At the end of two or three years, he 
found his health restored, with a prospectof, 
its continuance. The question now arose 
in his mind, whetherhe should remain where 
he was, or return to teaching. Friends, 
whom he consulted, advised the former. He 


went on, for a time, quite favorably. Ev- had just become established, they argued, in 


ery body wondered, itis true, at the cit- 


cumstance of a man, with the ‘honors of 


the university’ in his pocket, engaging to 
teach twenty-five or thirty children at six 
doliars a month, with the privilege of *beg- 
ging his bread from door to door,’ when he 
might, as they supposed, just as well be re- 


ceiving a compensation or salary of a thous-| 


and dollaisayear. But they knew almost 
as little of his purposes and plans for the 
benefit of mankind, and of his resolution to 
‘spend and be spent’ for them, as if he had 


not been brought up among them. ‘The’ 


truth is, that a person of this description is 
always a stranger, even among his best 
friends. It is exceedingly rare for Heaven 


a useful profession ; and there was scarcely 
an individual who would be willing, for a 
moment, that he should leave them, especial- 
ly to engage again in school teaching. A- 
bove all, how could he, they seemed to say, 
so demean himself 2? How could he think 
of it, for.a single moment 2 

However, his sphere of action was at 
length relinquished... In one week afterhe 
had war a ae oar to supply his 
place professionally, he was found engaged 
ma dintriat school, and instead of receiving 
the ‘thousand dollars a year,’ 
fifteen dollars a. month and his board; w 








was, as usual 


“hy spends 
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school was now for some time the scene of 
his sacrifices and missionary labors. 

a years have elapsed since his return 
to teaching, during the whole of which time 
he has been laboring, in one form or ano- 
ther, for the cause of education, and particu- 
larly for the benefit of district schools, with 
scarcely a sufficient compensation to pro- 
cure his daily bread ; yet, as he assures us, 
he has never tothis hour regretted—no, not 
for a single moment—his labors and sacrifi- 
ces. On the contrary, he rejoices in them, 
and thanks his Heavenly Father for placing 
in his power the means of making them. 
Employments ofa more lucrative kind have 
frequently offered, but a sense of duty has 
hitherto prevented his engaging in them. 
He has chosen poverty and self-sacrifice as 
his portion for life, rather than to relinquish 
what he deems the cause of God and his 
country. 

We might have related other anecdotes 
besides the foregoing. We might have s 
ken of his engaging as a teacher, at ten dol- 
lars a month, and board himself ; of his 
gratuitous purchases of books for x so 
of gratuitous evening schools, &c. Enough 
has been said, however, to show that there 
are opportunities for teachers to make self- 
sacrices; and that there are those in the 
world who are ready and willing ‘to be of- 
fered.’ 


i; (From American Annals of Education.} 
DISTRICT SCHOOL MISSIONARIES. 

In the number of Parley’s Magazine for 
September last, we find an article entitled 
Children’s Friends, of which the following 
is an extract.—The person alluded to is 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. of New York. 

‘One of our correspondents, who spends 
the greater part of his time in doing good, 
has lately written us a long letter, and told 
us about some experiments he is making a- 
mong children. He is in the dail 
going into the schools of his neighbothood, 
the Sunday Schools, Week-day Schools and 
Infant Schools ; and, with the permission 
of the teachers, instructing the children. 
Sometimes he teaches them to sing, at oth- 
ers, he converses with them, and asks them 
questions on other subjects. Natural his- 
tory, in all its branches—geology, mineral- 
ology, botany, and zoology—he ts very fond 
of; and sometimes he teaches them about 
the human body, or, as it is called, anatomy 
and physiology. In a letter of his, lately 
‘received, after saying that he was instruct- 
ing, inthe ways ubove: mentioned, no less 
than 800 or 1000 children, he remarks as 
follows. 

‘“T wish we had-a few thousand experi- 
ments now making im all parts of our coun- 
try. One person, male or female, who would 
step out in each vill as the Children’s 
Friend, might do a good deal of good by 
for them two or three hours a 
y Saturday afternoon singing meet- 








week. 





habit of 
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youth up the hill side of improvement ? 





ings are meorestings being sometimes con- 
nected with a walk, and always intermin- 
with snatches of instruction in natural 
istory, morals, religion, Jife, manners, &c. 
Will you ask your readers, in all your pub- 
lications, to begin at once, experiments of 
this kind? I should be very glad to have 
them send the results to me, as Correspon- 
wg wae wre of the American Lyceum.” 
€ wish, too, most heartily, that a few 
thousand of these experiments—charities 
we would call them, rather—were at this 
moment going on, in all parts of our coun- 
try. Is there not one person, male or fe- 
male, to every school district, who might 
find the time—and who is qualified—to step 
dut, and by spending two or three hours a 
week in the school, nobly stand forth as a 
Children’s Friend ’—We have spoken of 
qualifications for this charitable work ; but 
we regard a love of doing good, and espe- 
cially of doing it to children, as the princi- 
pal qualification. Find but an individual 
who sees the condition of district schools to 
be as it truly is, and loves the souls of his 
fellow men, especially the young, and if he 
can possibly spare the time, he need not hes- 
itate on account of any other qualifications. 
He cannot fail to do good. 

His mere presence in the school room will 
do ° ildren are apt to be interested 
in that which interests their adult parents 
and friends, and what does not appear to 
interest the latter, is not apt long to inte- 
rest the former. There are hundreds and 
thousands of primary and district schools in 
the United States, into which no parent or 
friend, no, nor even any stranger—except, 
perchance, the visiting committee—ever 
enters from one year’s end te another. The 
presence, therefore, of one individual of the 
district among them, daily or even weekly, 
will afford them some encouragement. 

But he can do more than encourage the 
teacher and pupils by his presence. He can 
give them now and then an encouraging 
word. Even his looks may do them good. 
How many a time, has the kind look, at- 
tended by a kind word, urged the tardy 


He can do good by conversing occasion- 
ally with the teacher. There is often no 
sympathy, nor any intercourse, between 
the proprietors ofa public school and him 
whom they have selected to stand im their 
places six or eight hours a day, and give in- 
struction by his example, and by his pre- 
cepts and lessons, to the immortal minds of 
their children. These things, indeed, ought 
not soto be. But since they are so, it is a 
mercy, as well as a great public charity, in 
a benevolent person—known more or less 
to the pupils, as he must be, if he resides in 
the same : district—to - in, 5 
not only see and converse wi upils, 
but 4 t valuable hints to thedundien. 

But this is not all that can be done. A 
thinking person will be able to give a lesson 
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man mentioned in Parley’s Mayazine. If he 


ogy, zoology, anatomy oP ysiology, he can 
do so in something. Let him relate a story, 
or anecdote of some place or object he has 
seen, or let him give an account of some 
book he has recently read. Or, ifnothing| 
more, let him get the teacher's permission | 
to read a selection from the newspaper, 
throwing in an occasional remark. 

We have alluded, in the last instance, to 
the necessity of the teacher’s permission. 
It is indispensable in all cases to have this. 
Indeed, most teachers rejoice in such aid 
and assistance ; but if there are any who 
do not, it is easy to discontinue our visits, 
and call on those who do. 

It is impossible for those who have never 
made experiments of this kind to conceive 
of their value. We talk of the benevolent 
enterprises of the day, but we scarcely know 
of any whichare more important than those 
we are describing. We talk about giving 
money, by dollars and by thousands ; but 
time spent in doing good is worth more than 
money. We talk of the heathen of distant 
countries, and we do well. Benevolence 
in every form, giving money where we can 
ive nothing better—missionary labors in 
hina or New Holland even—all are good, 
very good. But time, and advice, and ef- 
fort in behalf of the common schools are far 
better. We envy not the philanthropy of 
him who sees, any where on the earth’s sut- 
face, a more important missionary field than 
the district school. 

Nor does it require very good learning, 
or effort, or sacrifice, to do good in these 
schools. It is true, that ministers, and phy- 
sicians, and lawyers, and other learned 
men,—especially those who have had the 
charge of families and schools of their own— 
if they really have their hearts engaged in| 
the work, may do more than some other 
people. But there are few who cannot do 
something. In schools which are conducted 
solely by females, how welcome would the 
presence, and encouragement, and sugges- 
tions, and occasional lessons of a philan- 
thropic female friend, in the neighborhood, 
often be? Are there no such philanthropic 
females? Are there not some in every dis- 
trict ? There are certainly some who might 
find leisure. And would not their leisure 
hours be as well filled up in these efforts, 
asin bestowing extra attention upon their 
persons or their dress ; or in reading nov- 
els ; or im going to theatres or balls ; or in 
sighing over distant and sometimes half im- 
aginary evils, which they cannot remove ? 
It is due to the female sex to say, that their 
sympathies are more easily roused in behalf 
of those who are enveloped in ignorance 
and superstition, or whoare suffering in their 
bodies or their minds, than those of our own 
sex. Shall it be said that these sympathies 











now and then, as was done by the gentle-! 


cannot instruct in music, geology, mineral- | 


vice, and suffering, at a distance, but not 
that which is near their own doors. 

If ever there was a time since the world 
began, when missionaries were needed— 
holy, selfdenying men and women—it is 
the present. If ever there was a wide or 
important field for missionary operations, it 
is the family, and the district school, If ever 
good could be done in both departments ot 
this great field, not by money so much as 
by time and influence, it is also the present. 
It is so because the family and thet are 
almost every where, and by every body, 
overlooked. It is so because many despise 
and slander them, and say all manner of 
evilagainst them; and if they can get mone 
enough in any kind of business which /s cal- 
led respeetable, (even though it were foun- 
ded on fraud) will take their children out of 
these nurseries of vice, as they call the com- 
mon schools, and send them to private 
schools, and suffer the former, instead of 
their laboring to make them, as is their 
Christian duty, nurseries of virtue, to run 
down, and become a thousand times worse 
than they were before. Lastly, now is a 
favorable time for missionary efforts of the 
kind we have mentioned, because there isa 
tide of good words just now setting in favor 
of efforts of this kind. There is a great deal 
beginning to be said in the community of 
the importance of taking the teachers of our 
children by the hand, and recognizing them 
as our equals, our friends, our most worthy 
associates, visiting them, inviting them to 
visit us, &c. Letus show forth, then, by 
actions as well as by words, that we regard 
teachers not only as human beings, but as 
friends, and brethren, and benefactors; and 
let us make the school room, next to the 
parlor, the pleasantest, happiest, most prof- 
itable place for eur children. 

But the efiorts of Dr. Dwight are not the 
only missionary efforts which have been 
made among usin behalf of common and 
primary schools. We know of several oth- 
ers ; and we trust there are many of which 
we do not know. We hope Mr. Dwight 
has received accounts of this kind in great 
numbers. We wish, most heartily, that he 
and others, who possess facts ofthe descri 
tion, would transmit them for insertion in 
the Annals of Education. 

It is now nearly twelve years since we, 
ourselves, have been more or less in the hab- 
it of making these experiments. We have 
always found both teachers and pupils glad 
to receive us; and apparently 2. pia, 20 
and benefited by our conversations and les. 
sons. We often revert to these missionary 
efforts—insignificant or trifling as the pub. 
lic ate apt to regard them—~with ve 

reat pleasure; accompanied, however, wit 
eelings of deep regret, that circumstances 
do net give us more leisure to prosecute 


them. ‘ 
We have been most successfnl in conver 








‘are easily roused to remove ignorance, and 





sing with teachers and pupils on subjects 
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connected with physiol 
health. 
room, and have found them, in many cases, 
lad to accept the invitation. But we have 
en most frequently in the habit of giving 
daily lessons to pupils, at the school room, 
on the hand, the eye, the ear, the hair, the 
teeth, the nails, the skin, the stomach, &c. 
We have seldom found any difficulty of sus- 
taining their attention to these subjects 
uite as long as was profitable, for one time. 
e have done enough, at least, to satisfy 
us of the practicability, no less than the im- 
portance of the efforts for which we plead. 
We beg those who have the time and the 
means, to make similar experiments. There 
are those among us, of both sexes—we re- 
peat it—who have abundance of leisure for 
the purpose, and who, had they the neces- 
gary faith in this form of doing good, are not 
wanting in benevolence. 





(From American Annals of Education. 
GONFESSION OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 

Earcy in autumn, I was invited to take 
charge of a school, at a considerable dis- 
tance from my former sphere of labor. 
What report, with her thousand tongues, 
had testified of me, [never knew. I only 
learned that they wanted a * smart master,’ 
and therefore came for me. The school; 
for several years had been taught, in the 
winter, by easy, good mataved, but rather in- 
efficient men; and they wanted somebody 
of a different character, 

They proposed to employ me for four 
months, at twelve dollars a month and m 
board. I believe I have already told you it 
was customary in that region, with few ex- 
ceptions, for teachers to go from house to 
house, and board in the families. IT had done 
so the previous winter.—The price offered 
me was so tempting, and the call so urgent, 
that I accepted it. 

I had just begun to feel my ignorance, 
and to perceive the responsibility of aschool- 
master. I will not say that ga these 
responsibilities as 1 ought to have done ; 
for I doubt, almost, if this were possible. 
Eternity alone, it seems to me now, can set 
this matter in its true light. But I felt them 
to sucha degree as to give me much anxie- 
ty. How should [ govern t “How should 
I begin?’ How should I succeed ?—were 
questions that sometimes rested with great 
weight on my mind. TI have lain awake 
nearly the whole of the first night, on open- 
ing my school, and sometimes several of 
the succeeding ones, studying what to do, 
and how to manage. 

One thingT had learned during the two 
preceding winters ; which was not to la 
down a code of‘rules or laws for my pupils 
before circumstances seemed to call for 
them. if you form your set of laws in the 
first place, it is taking the pupils to be bad, 
‘which always seems to have an unhappy 
tendency. It is the same thing, or at least 








and the laws of|has the same effect as to express a'want of 
We have invited teachers to our/confidence in them, or a want of respect for 


their characters. And in proportion as they 
discover a want of respect for them, they 
will generally lose respect for theinsel ves. 
Now nothing is more deeply unfortunate 
to the young than a want of self-respect. 
This lost, and all is lost. And any thing 
which dimimishes this is, I say again, of a 
most unhappy tendency. 

My method was to seem to take it for 
granted, that every one knew what’ was 
about right, and meant togovern himself ac- 
cordingly. Ifhe conducted improperly, | 
made strange of it, and gently reminded 
him that he had forgotten himself. This, 
with most pupils—for indeed it was ‘very 
nearly the truth—was sufficient. If, how- 
ever, a considerable number continued to 
disregard a certain thing, or to repeat, too 
frequently, certain acts which I conceived 
were unfavorable to good order, and subver- 
sive of just principles, I then made a law 
against them. 

Such a law, to be good for any thing, 
must have a penalty annexed toit. This 
penalty wasusually mild, but was always— 
unless it were in some most extraordinary 
case—inflicted. had found out long be- 
fore this, that punishments, however light, 
should be certain. Uncertainty defeats their 
whole purpose. 

This may be the place, too, for obsery- 
ing that I had made some progress in theart 
of teaching. Not much, | confess—certain- 
ly less than T had in the art of governing or 
managing. Still] had done something. | 
had learned to pay my whole attention toa 
class while it was reading, unless, indeed, 
a monitor was, for a time, employed ; in 
which case, 1 ventured to be absent. But 
such monitors were very seldom employed; 
and, im general, iff found it necessary to 
leave the class, I disbanded it. In short, I 
had come to the resolution to avoid doing 
more than one thing at a time. 

But the main object of my present article 
is to relate a curious incident that took place 
this winter, and which came very near 
breaking up the school, and destroymg my 
rising reputation as a schoolmaster, forever. 

There was, in the school, a certain bo 
whom, for distinetion’s sake, I shall call 
Charles. He was always ready to play 
tricks when set a going by others ; but he 
was not very artful in getting rid of the 
punishment due toa fault. Some children, 
you are aware, have the skill to do things 
whieh are bier « and then shift the blame 
tipon others. I had several of this deseri 
tion, at the time of which I am now nenke 
ing) They were even willing tounite in 
roguery, in order to enlist Charles; and 
generally skilful enough to escape censure, 
and involve Charles in trouble. Of this 
trait in their character, 1 was, however, at 
first utterly ignorant. © Instead of regarding 





them as the ringleaders—the seducers— 


ee 








and Charles as only an accomplice, | 
th t Charles was himself the ringleader ; 
and at length I began to watch and warn 
him. And.according to the principles:I have 
etse where advocated, the more he saw him 
self suspected, watched, and doubted, the 
worse he became. 

At last 1 began to threaten him with pun- 
ishment. The results of these threats, any 
one who had a thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature might have foreseen. The boy 
grew worse and worse, every day. The 
time finally arrived when, in my judgment, 
it became necessary to punish him. 

Near the school house wasa large alder 
swamp. A boy was sent to this swamp to 
cut whips. I think his orders were to get 
and bring inthree. The whips came. The 
boy looked affrighted. The other scholars 
lookedat each other, and at me. One young 
man, of riper judgment than mest.of the 
pupils, hung his head. I now suppose that, 
knowing the character of Charles, he had 
doubts whether [ was pursuing the right 
course. - 

The school room was rather small, as is 
the New England fashion ; not more, | 
think, than fifteen or sixteen feet square. 
In order to make room for my operations, 
as well as to strike the boy and the behold- 
ers with terror, 1 orderedall the inside mov- 
able benches to be crowded as near the 
backside of the room-ns possible, took off 
my coat, directed Charles to rise, and: beg- 
ged my scholars to get as far as they could 
from the whip. Half frightened to death, 
the younger of them crowded into the cor- 
ners of the room, while the larger. ones, 
more fearless, sat still and looked on. 

Long and eloquently did I represent to 
the poor boy the nature and -enormity of 
his transgressions, and the justice of his 
punishment. His crime, 1said, was obstina- 
cy ; and I thought so. The boy evinced 
no deep sense of guiit,and 1 concluded at 
length to discontinue my speech, and com- 
mence blows. 

It happened that the rod which was used 
was ratherdry. Lmade a parade of laying 
on very heavy blows, to put .the school in 
awe. They were not so very heavy after 
all. But the stick was so dry, it soon broke 
im pieces. : One of its brittle parts. flew 
agamst the cheek of a boy who was stand- 
ing near the fire, and slightly broke the skin. 
The delinquent was punished with some de- 
gree of severity, but there was nothing ve- 
ry remarkable about it. 

After this was over, he seemed to behave 
better; as well as the whole sehool. There 
was not half the noise,and disquiet, and play 
that there had been, or -else I imagined it © 
so. In fact, 1 thought I could perceive the 
good influence of the-chastisement for weeks, 
if not for months afterward. 

However, about a month or six weeks—I 
have forgotten which—afterward, I heard a 
most singular story, abroad. Why. I had 


‘their stories confirmed that which he had 


‘But the gentleman was not able to rouse 


sympathy for me and their indignation to- 
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not heard of: it sooner, I cannot and could 
not then conceive ; nor do I now recollect 
any better how it was divulged in the end. 
‘It was substantially as follows. 

The master of the boy whose cheek had. 
been wounded by the piece of whip, and 
whom | call Col. K., being very passionate, 
no sooner.saw the cheek and heard the sto- 
ys with all those exaggerations to which 
the boy’s fright would be likely to lead him, 
was at once full of wrath and fury. He took 
his horse and sallied forth. ‘To see me, do 
youask? ‘Tosee the committee? To see 
any of the rest of the pupils, to find whether 


heard? No such thing. 

He rode to the village, and entered a com- 
plaint against me, to the grand jurors of the 
town. He represented me as having abu- 
sed—tyrannically- arid wickedly—a _ pvor 
orphan* boy; andas being wholly unfitted— 
by my ungovernable temper—for continu- 
ance in the school. He also told them how 
long the stripes were to be seen on Charles’ 
back after the punishment. 

It is rather to be wondered at, that the 
grand jurors should take no notice of this 
complaint, strangers as they were to me. 


them. Perhaps they saw what the state of 
his mind was—for he was so exceedingly 
angry, that he seemed almost like an insane 
man—and concluded that the case was not 
worth attention. 

Here the matter ended, or would have 
ended, but for me. It is true that there were 
several persons in the district dissatisfied 
with me, in a greater or less degree. But 
they knew better than to treat me in the 
way Col. K. had done ; and between their 


wards him, the whole matter was dropped. 
‘For my own part, I was unwilling it should 
end thus. I went to Col. K. and expressed, 
at once, a sense of the wrong ke had done ; 


and concluded by asking him me he did} 
e 


not come to me at once, as soon as he heard 
the story. Was it acting the Christian part 
to go first to others ? 

‘Sir,’ said he, 1 did not go to you first, 
because I could not have kept my temper. 
The children said you were in a violent 

assion, and had whipped ‘the poor, father- 
ess boy almost to death, and I thought that 
ifso, it was not worth while te go to you 
atall. Better go to the civil authority at 
once.’ 

I asked him whether he still approved of 
such a course of proceeding ; and as the 
stories of children, in cases of the kind, 
could not be wholly relied on, whether he 
did not think it better togo first to the teach- 
er, and tell him his 
in short, ifhe were the teacher, he would 





vances—whether,| ¥' 
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might have been something wrong in the 
course I had taken ; but was this the way 
to set me right ? ’ 
He trankly acknowledged, at length, that 
itwas not. He said his only apology for 
the course he had taken was, that he was 
ssionate, and was not sure he should not 
at me, if he met me alone, while enraged. 
But he now saw, he said, that he had done 
wrong, and was willing te say so publicly. 
This was satisfactory ; 1 could not ask 
more ; and though Col. K. had not taken 
the best method of settinz me right, 1 was 
quite willing to let the matter rest. 
It isstrange, that while so many parents 
and masters are quite ready and vilieg to 
acknowledge that they ought to go directly 


to the teacher, if they suppose they have. 


cause to be dissatisfied with him, and talk 
the matter over freely, so few will ever do 
it. They are more likely, nine cases in ten, 
to go to some other person and complain. 
My countrymen, these things ought not so 
to be ! 

One word more in regard to my school. 
All went on well after this, for nearly the 
whole winter.. There was no disturbance, 
no disobedience ; all wasquiet and orderly, 
as if nothing had happened. The use of the 
whip, on Charles, seemed to have accom- 
plished its object completely. And though 
[cannot say | believe the rod to he 
much used, yet I consider, witl; Solomon, 


that to’ spare it entirely, in the progress of 


the education of our citizens, and, above 
all, to proclaim that we will doso, is tospoil 
them. The rod is one of those things, which 
should always be ready for use, but seldom 
or never used ; in the manner of physicians 
with some of their more poisonous medi- 
cies. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 
ADDRESS, 
BY WM. SLOCOMB OF MARIETTA, OHIO. 

No subject more deeply interests an en- 
lightened and christian community, than 
that of training the young mind and fitting 
it toact well its part in society and the 
world. And surely none involves conse- 
quences more momentous. When a few 
more years have rolled away, we, who are 
now on the stage of action, shall have pas- 
sed the period of activity, and will be in- 
capuble, by reason of age and mental im- 
becility, of donger taking any part in the ac- 
tive scenes of life, or shall have “gone to 
that country from whose bourn no traveller 
returns.” Standing on the verge of. time, 
itismatural for the statesman to look back 
into the world and inquire, who among the 
outh are likely to fill with credit the 
of future legislation, and defend their coun- 


is true, I did not fail to concede that there | And the chris 
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tian, with still deeper solici- 
tude, longs te see the ranks filled with those, 
who will break the bread of life toa dying 
world, and point the soul to God. 
| Next to parental instruction, our common 
|schools exert an influence lasting in its du- 

ration and important in its consequences. 
The teacher having the direction of the 
young mind when it is pliant and flexible, 
can give to it almost any direction which he 
chooses. But few, I apprehend, are aware 
of the amount of moral power placed under 
his control. Itisa great and dangerous er- 
ror to suppose, that it is of but little conse- 
quence into what hands the young mind is 
thrown in the incipient stages of education. 
The leading traits of character are general- 
ly formed much earlier than most persons 
are aware. ‘The same principle which in- 
duces a child of eight or ten years of age to 
disobey the injunctions of his parent or 
teacher,if- carried up to manhood, will lead 
him to violate the laws of his country and 
his God, and will generally end in disgrace 
and ruine How important then that this 
influence be directed in a proper channel 
and be of a salutary character. 

I propose, in the brief remarks which I 
may make on this occasion, to point out, so 
far-as I may be able, some of the defects 
found in our common schools, as existing in 
the school-room, in the parent or the teach- 
er +5 and,o«e T pace alang, glance at various 
other topics directly or indirectly connected 
with the subject. And if, in doin this, I 
have occasion for the frequent use of the per- 
sonal pronoun of ‘the first person, it will be 
because I prefer to give facts which have 
fallen under my own observation, than to 
theorise from the experience of others. 

The first cause which I shall notice as 
tending greatly to retard improvement, is 
the imperfection of our school-houses. If 
it be unsuitable for the purpose for which it 
is designed, but little improvement may be 
looked for,undera good teachereven. Most 
school-rooms inthe West arequite toosmall, 
and only afford room to stow away the 
scholars like goods in a ware-room. » The 
consequence is, that those disposed to mis- 
chief, have constant opportunities for. the 
purpose, and not only neglect their own stu- 
tdies, butare a constant annoyance to all 
who are near them. Much inconvenience 
to'the teacher and great loss of time is the 
inevitable result. The common excuse for 
building so small is, because those concern 
ed feel that they cannot afford to build Jar- 
ger. It would seem however, thata very 
limited use of arithmetic should convince 
them that they cannot afford to build so 





small. Another radical defect in school- 
rooms is, that they are not properly lighted. 
This is an evil so-cheaply remedied that it 


not like to be thus dealt with. Indeed, I) tty’s rights and sustain her institutions of 

pressed him very closely on the subject. It| freedom? The philanthropist inquires, who 

le will aid in carrying forward the great plan 

re © Obazlosp wes, indeed, an . ae ; | of benevolence: which lies so near his heart? 
. ‘ mw "ies Lr on . ’ 


ought not toexist. Another defectin schoo!- 
rooms is, they-cannot be properly warmed; 
and whatever quantities of fuel are “used, 
portions. of the room? are always, in cold 
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weather, quite too uncomfortable to allow 
the pupils to give that calm attention to 
their books which is desirable. Andall my 
experience goes to prove, that scholars are 
more inclined to i arity when uncom- 
fortably cold than otherwise. A school- 
room should be kept of as even a tempera- 
ture as possible, just warm enough to allow 
all to remain in their proper places—and 
yet not too warm. A very little experience 
will convince any teacher that the recita- 
tions will be bad, in a room which is kept 
too warm. It should be quite high, and the 
windows so constructed as to allow them to 
drop a little at the top, and one at least on 
the side opposite the wind should be down, 
even in the coldest days, thereby allowing 
the air which has been used, to pass freely 
off, and be re-placed by that which is pure. 
Trifling as this remark may appear, it will 
be found on trial, to be of no smu!l import- 
ance. Itis moreover, quite desirable that 
the room be so large as to accommodate all 
the scholars on three sides of it, in single 
tiers of seats, all facing inwards. The desks 
should be firm, and of different heights to 
accommodate the different ages of the pu- 
pils, so as to allow the body, when writing 
to be nearlyerect. But 1 will not enlarge 
on this topic. 

1 will pass on to notice some of the de- 
fects in our common schools, which are at- 
tributable to the teacher. These may be 
found in his incapacity to teach the branch- 
es which he undertakes ; or he may have a 
good knowledge of the branches taught, but 
not a faculty to communicate them to oth- 
ers. Not “apttoteach.” Or he may have 
all the requisite knowledge anda happy 
talent to communicate, but fail in govern- 
ment. Or he ma — in a good degree, 
all the above qualifications, but make teach- 
ing only a secondary concern, and fail ot 
course to be very useful asa teacher. The 

at scarcity of competent teachers in the 

est, has rendered it almost orquite neces- 
sary to employ such as are not well qualifi- 
ed. And no one can be expected to com- 
municate clearly to others, what he has but 
crude conceptions of himself. The pupils 
of such teachers, will, in general, make but 
very little improvement, and that little, will 
be very er to be of a superficial charac- 
ter. ‘The consequence is, when the scholar 
arrives at, or near, the standard of his teach- 
er, he is, in his own estimation at least, 
qualified to teach ; and thus the evil is per- 
petuated. I speak advisedly on this sub- 
ject. Ihave had some ten or fifteen such 
teachers in my school at the same time, not 
one of whom could give the reasons for par- 
sing a simple sentence in English grammar, 
nor tell the difference between an object of 
an action and of relation ; nor why thetro- 
pics and polar circles are placed'where they 
are on the artificial globe. Whether such 
rs are, on the whole, of more service 


than detriment to the community, is a ques- 
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tion worthy of investigation. However, 
this may have been in the early settlement 
ofthe West, it would seem that the time 
has arrived, when the qualifications of teach- 
ers of our common schools should be raised. 

Another defect in our common. schools 
which should be remedied by the teacher ts, 
the want of a proper arrangement of studies. 
It is often the case that pupils are allowed 
to make their own selection of studies, to 
the total neglect of all others ; thereby ren- 
dering it very difficult, if not impracticable, 
to make such classification of the school as 
is indispensable to desirable improvement. 
Scholars under my instruction, have often 
requested to be excused from attending to 
reading, writing, and spelling ; and proba- 
bly the leading motive for such a request, 
was a wish to conceal their ignorance of 
those branches of study : because, on ex- 
amination they were often found quite de- 
ficient in them, and would always be likely 
to remain so, if allowed to pursue their own 
course. But however painful it may be to 
the teacher, he shculd always require atten- 
tion to the above branches, when, in his 
opinion, the good of the scholar demands it. 

Again, teachersoften allow their scholars 
to abandon a study after having commen- 
ced it, and pursued it perhaps for some 
weeks. This ts a serious evil and needscor- 
rection. ew should be selected with 
care, gratifying the il and the parent, as 
far aot caty be done corisistently with their 
interest and that of the school. But when 
selected, the teacher should never allow 
them to be abandoned, except for want of a 
capacity to pursue them. Nor should schol- 
ars be encouraged to commence any study, 
which requires long and close application 
to be essentially benefited by it, when it is 


will be quite limited. When young persons 
are told that they can attain a good knowl- 
edge of English grammar for instance, in 
three, or six months even, they are told that 
they can do what never was, and, I will 
venture to add, what never will be done. 
They may be led to suppose, that when they 
can parse a simple sentence, they know 
all that is necessary to be known of that 
branch of study. They may indeed know 
as much as their teacher, which, so far as 
regards the philosophy of the language, is 
just nothing at all. All is superficial, and 
all,as a general rule, will be likely to remain 
so, till tenching is made a profession. But 
more on this subject before I close. 

Again, there may be a fault in the man- 
ner in which studies are presented to the 
young mind. The grand difficulty is, teach- 
ers do not think and teach their scholars to 
think and understand what they learn from 
books. The mind should be trained to hab- 
its of invesiugation—close, careful, and un- 
tiring t. But all this will be compar- 





atively useless without system. A teacher 
should have a time for every thing, and then 





let every thing be done in its proper time. 
When aaa things are going on in school 
at the same time, and the teacher is aftemp- 
ting to attend to all of them, nothing will 
be likely to be done well. He will be con- 
stantly harrassed and vexed, and no marvel 
at the proverb, “that old school-masters 
commonly look cross.” But let them pur- 
sue their vocations systematically, and J 
can see no reason why they may not look 
as pleasantly as other ap os 

utof all the sources of superficial schol- 
ars, no one, nor perhaps all combined, has 
wrought greater mischief than the patent 
teachers, (I call them patent teachers for 
want of a more appropriate name,) who 
stroll through the country, leading astray 
silly scholars and their more silly parents, 
with the belief, that by attending to some 
fifteen or twenty lessons, they can become 
masters of the branches thus taught, and 
learn in minutes what, in the ordinary way, 
would take months. Scholarsso instructed 
are usually profound dunces, having about 
as much knowledge of the branches thus at- 
tended to, as the parrot has of the English 
language. Nor is it an easy matter to in- 
duce them to attend diligently to any stu- 
dy whatever ; for the very plain reason, 
that they have been taught, that but very 
little study is necessary to master what they 
wish to learn, when properly communica- 
ted. The old method of rowing and poling 
will not do. They must go by steam. And 
could any one invent an engine that would 
act on the brain, and push the mental facul- 
ties at some ten-fold the ordinary rate, no 
doubt he would make his fortune. Till that 
is done, | suppose the mind must jog along 
much in the old fashioned way. I am happy 


however to add, that teachers of the char- 
known that their time for attending to it 


acter above alluded to, are becoming scarce 
in the West, and no doubt will soon have 
their appropriate place in the estimation of 
an enlightened public, beside the venders 
of horn flints and wooden nutmegs. 

I said that a teacher might possess all the 
requisite knowledge, but not have a faculty 
of communicating it to others. Where there 
is a deficiency in this respect, he would do 
well to abandon the business. For it is a 
qualification without which he can never be 
useful as a teacher. 

Again, a teacher may possess all the re- 
quisite knowledge with a happy faculty of 
communicating it, but fail im government. 
This too, isa radical defect. Very little 
improvement will be made in the midst of 
insubordination and misrule. If a teacher 
would govern well, he should not have too 
many rules, and those should be rathergen- 
eral than particular. The teacher who has 
a special rule for every possible case, may 
be sure that some of them will be often vi- 
olated ; and much of his time will be em- 
ployed in bringing offenders to justice. The 
government of a school is n -des- 





potic, and the teacher whe is disposed to 
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act the part of a petty tyrant, is not fit for 
the station. Government should be firm 
and dignified, but always even and uniform, 
and yet mild and conciliating ; calculated 
to show the offender that he is doing injury 
to himself rather than the teacher. And I 
am happy in having the opportunity to say, 
in this public manner, that punishment, m 
my opinion, should never be resorted to 
till all other means have failed, and even 
then, should never be of a corporeal charac- 
ter. Jam aware that some teachers, whose 
opinions Lhighly respect, think that corpo- 
real punishment is in some cases indispen- 
sable. But so far as my acquaintance ex- 
tends, the number is small and fast dimin- 
ishing. Let me not be misunderstood on 
this subject. It is not punishment that I so 
much object to, as corporeal punishment. 
But I may be asked, what shall be substitu- 
ted in place of corporeal punishment in ex- 
treme cases? J answer—public sentiment 
and moral accountability. I have yet to 
find the scholar who could not be reached 
by those when judiciously used. Besides, 
a school is a place where many early habits 
are fixed, at 3 which will be likely “to grow 
with the growth, and strengthen with the 
strength” of the tye And the precepts 
and examples of the teacher, exert no small 
influence in forming these habits. Well, 
then, let it be the daily practice of the teach- 
er to whip his scholars for a violation of his 
rules. at will the boy, with such ex- 
amples before him, be likely to do when he 
considers his rights encroached on? Sure- 
ly just what he has seen his teacher do— 
whip the offender. Show me a school ora 
family in which the rod is in daily use, and 
I will show you one where very little re- 
spect for the parent or teacher exists ; but 
where insubordination and confusion are, to 
say the least, generally prominent charac- 
teristics. How, then, it may be asked, are 
our schools to be governed ? I answer— 
let the principles of the Bible be laid at the 
foundation of the edifice of knowledge; yea, 
let them be deeply laid, and constantly in- 
culcated, and it will be an edifice which 
neither time nor revolution can undermine; 
one on which the teacher may build with 
pleasure and delight.. Without these prin- 
ciples, his foundation is on the sand, and no 
wonder that he finds the superstructnre con- 
stantly giving way around him. But to 
drop the figure.—Let the young minds be 
taught that “the fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom ;” to “do to others as 
thev ‘would that others should do unto them;” 
in short, let the pupil be treated asa _ration- 
al being, and not as a brute, and the rod 
will be a useless appendage to aid in gov- 
ernment. Without these principles, we ex- 
pect the teacher will be compelled to resort 
‘to other means of restraining the passions ; 
and it is not strange to hear such teachers 
say, and that boldly and confidently, “ that 
they have tried the experiment, and it has 


wise. 


the mind free to judge of its 
precepts in mature years. 


pils sectarians of any name. It is its moral 
influence which we want, and that alone. 
As well may we keep ourchildren in dark- 
ness relative to all our political institutions, 
and leave the mind free to choose what kind 
of government it pleases. Perhaps a des- 
potism will be preferred. They will all be 
likely to be republican if enlightened. All 
such reasoning is futile. 

{ will mention one instance more, in 
which teachers may fail ; and that is, by 
encouraging a spirit of rivalry. A system 
of rewards may be used to advantage in 
common schools, but care should be taken 
that they be not rewards for talent, but for 
improvement of talent. The scholar who 
improves well his one talent, should rank 
with him who improves his fen. “ Moral 
excellence should be the standard of merit, 
rather than talent and acquirement. Re- 
wards based on the foundation of talent or 
attainment merely, have a tendency to di- 
vert the mind from moral excellence. It 
appeals to the passions and is therefore 
wrong, and ought to be abandoned.” A 
late writer says: “We must abandon a 
system of rewards for mental superiority : 
we must educate the noblest part of human 
nature, the moral faculties, educate them 
upon the principles of God’s word, and aban- 
don every system which infringes upon 
these principles, or tends to exalt the pow- 
er of knowledge above moral character. 
Whenever the motives exhibited in the Bi 
ble become the main spring of human ac- 
tion, then, and not till then, will society be 


manent, and knowledge contributed to the 
happiiess of man.” 

But 1 proceed to notice some of the de- 
fects in our commen schools, which lie at 
the door of parents and guardians. And I 
would first of all say, that a perfect co-ope- 
ration should exist between the parent and 
teacher. Where this is wanting, much evil 
will be the inevitable result. 


small magnitude. Many parents make it a 
mere matter of convenience to send their 
children or not. If the child is wanted, or 
manifests a reluctance to go, he is permit- 
ted to remain at home, or to enter the school 
ata late hour, which is even worse. He 
soon loses all inclination for study, if he 
ever had any, falls behind his class, becomes 
discouraged and indifferent, and makes but 
little or noimprovement. Aftersome months 
perhaps, the parent discovers that his son is 


‘not improving, and inquires for the cause. 


‘And where, think you, does he find it? In 





oo ee to be sure. He neglects his 
pe ) 


duty, or is partial, and must give place to 








purified, free institutions be rendered per. next ? 


Irregularity of attendance is an evil of no, 





failed.” It would be strange were it other-|one who will do differently ; Never once 


But some object to the use of the| dreaming that he is the sole cause of all this 
Bible in school, because they wish to leave | evil. 


is is doing teachers great injustice; 


ae and|they are required to make brick without 


ar be it from|straw; or even worse, to learn children 
the business of the teacher to make his pu- 


who are not at school, or which is about as 
bad, who attend irregularly. And allow me 
to add, that parents have’ no right to keep 
their children from school, for every triflin 
cause, when once entered. This may look 
like.encroaching on the rights of parents ; 
but it ought to be remembered that teachers 
too have rights. What would be thought 
of the man, who, after engaging a mechanic 
to do a piece of work, should be in the con- 
stant practice of removing some of the ma- 
terials, indispensable to its completion, and 
yet complain that his work progressed but 
slowly ? Every one would say that he was 
unreasonable in his complaints—quite as 
reasonable however, #s the parent who ex- 
pects his children to improve without regu- 
lar attendance. I speak the more freely on 
this subject as my fabors asa teacher are 
finished. 

Another highly injurious practice is, that 
of parents allowing the children to com- 
plain of what is done in school. The parent, 
who allows this practice, will have enough 
to listen to; for children thus indulged, soon 
acquire a habit of watching for something to 


communicate. Anda school, being a place, 
of all Omers, where perfection ts not to be 


looked for, little incidents will daily occur, 
which, by -a little false coloring, may be 
made to appear quite wrong. Some rule 
operates injuriously ; or the teacher is pay- 
tial ; or they were not allowed to warm 
when almost frozen ; orsome other won- 
derfully wicked thing was done by him. 
The parent, in a passion and without inquiry, 
takes his children from school. And what 
What was done hastily must be jus- 
tified. The parents, with all their little ur- 
chins, set themselves at work to prejudice 
the minds of the whole neighborhood against 
the teacher. A torrent of abuse is poured 
upon the head of perhaps a very worthy 
man, who, if not driven from his station be- 
fore the close of the term, retires from it at 
the end, with disgust. This is no picture of 
theimagination. Occurrences of this char- 
acter are not unfrequent in the West. I 
could point to a large family where this game 
has been played for many years, in which 
there is not, noris there likely to be a well 
educated child, with every desirable advan- 
tage, andat an expense sufficient to have 
given them all a good English education.— 
Saw all these evils could generally be avoi- 
ded, if parents, instead of listening to the 
complaints of their children, would ascer- 
tain from the teacher himself, a true state~ 
ment of facts. Parents are not aware of the 
mischiefs they are doing by this ex pro- 
ceeding, not only to their own children, but 
to the whole district in which they reside. 
Allow me to say that no parent can be jus, 
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tified for blaming a teacher, till he has given| 
him an opportunity to explain the cause of 
his procedure ; and even then, should speak 
with great caution before his children ; for 
when a pupil loses confidence in his teacher, 
improvement is at an end, and he may as 





well be at home as at school. ~ 





COMMON: SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


selves with the necessary books and appa- 
ratus. 

Should teaching be madea profession, the 
standard of qualifications would be very much 
raised, and a multitude of would be teachers 


lating suitable publications, impress upon 
the public mind the importance of raising 
the standard of common schvol instruction, 
and making the station of the teacher what 
it ought to be, one of respectability as welt 





would be thrown out of the market. Gross, 


impositions are often practised b 


persons, 


as responsibility. So far as my feeble efforts 
ean be of any use, they are at the service of 


Amother evil is, the short time for which’ offering themselvesas teachers, who possess cur younger teachers to aid them in this no- 


scholars are entered in school; generally for, 
one quarter or less; consequently the teach-' 
er cannot arrange the studies of his school | 


with the same.advantage that he could, did’ 
he know that they would be under his tui-| 


tion for a longer period. - I have had an -_ 
nity to test the truth of this remark. 
or the last two years of my teaching, the 


this arrangement, I had an opportunity of 
laying outmy work fora whole year at once. 
And the result has convinced me, at least, 
that the practice of entering scholars by the 

uarter isa very injudiciousone. Six months 
should be the shortest period. 

Again, much evil often results from the in- 
terference of parents with the studies of the 
school. It is often the case, that when the 
teacher has formed a young class, that he is 
told by some of the parents that his children 
are too young to commence that study, or 
that he cannot afford to purchase the neces- 
sary books. Or more common still, after the 


class has progressed a week or two, some of 
them become tired of it, and go to the teach- 


er with the information, that their mother has 
excused them from any further attention to 
it.. In case the teachersuffers himself to be 
dictated to in this way, many of his pupils 
will -be likely to remain in ignorance, and 
mischief will be the certain result. Parents 
ought not to place their children under a 
teacher in whom they cannot confide the di- 
rection of their studies. 

But how are we to provide a remedy for 
all these evils? I apprehend it will never be 
done till teaching is made a profession, and 
young men and young women are raised up 
and qualified expressly for the work of teach- 
ing. Ithas too long been the case that young 
men have engaged in the business of teach- 
ing, merely to sustain themselves while pre- 
paring for some other profession. Many of 
them are, no doubt, well qualified, in point 
of knowledge, and would do eredit to their 
profession, should they conclude to make 
teaching their business. But they never can 
feel the same interest in their schools as the 
man who has devoted his life to teaching. 
They generally engage in school as a dernier 
resort. They are qualified for no mechani- 
cal business, for years must be spent to qual- 
ify them to forma hat, acoat, ora shoe; but 
to form the mind, “Torear the tender thought, 
and teach the young idea how to shoot,” re- 
quires no further qualification than to be able 
toread passably well, to write alegible hand, 
ag little smattering of Arithmetic. 
s, they calculate to teach only for a 
short time, andcannot afford selene ina: 


scarcely a requisite qualification. They have 
been employed because they would teach 
cheap, and this, with many, is the grand qual- 
ification. It iseven maintained that the price 
ought to be low, because the task is so easy 


'“Only think, just tosit and hear the children | 


| read, &c. sixhours in a day. 
| 


scholars were al] entered by the year ; by| 


ment. 
successful, some years ago, in a small town 
in aneighboring state. He was the best man 
in all the village. Did not spend his evenings, 
as some do, in poring over his books, but in 
taking a social glass with his employers. 
And that it might be known by strangers, 
which cabin was the seat of literature, he 
had a sign over his door, “Edecation teach’d 
here.” 

The lawyer and the doctor, yea, even the 
shoemaker and the tinker, are educated for 
their employment, and why should not the 
teacher be ? The object of elementary edu- 
cation should be to improve the intellectual 
and moral powers of the being educated. 
Nor should the physical be neglected. Not 
merely to store the mind withrules and facts, 
to produce men as well as scholars. In this 
way a good foundation may be laid for other 
improvements in the science. A disposition 
to lead the mind and not to force it, to guide 
the efforts of nature, and not restrain and 
compel them; the substitution of kindness, 
as far as possible, in place of dread; the ab- 
olition of fear and pain, and the introduction 
of interest and curiosity. In short, teach- 
ers should remember that rational beings 
are under their care. 

It is acknowledged, on all hands, that it 
is more difficult to unlearn than to learn ; 
to correct bad habits than to fix new ones. 
Why is it then that our first schools are so 
little regarded? It is an evil,a great evil, 
and must be remedied. The consideration 
of this subject is what has called us togeth- 
eron this occasion, and 1 am happy to see 
so much interest excited, and hope that be- 
fore this Convention closes, a new impulse 
will be given to the cause, which will be 
felt in the remotest corners of our State. 
Teachers would very much aid in thisenter- 
prise, if they would form Associations of 
teachers and others friendly to the cause of 


Surely tenor 
twelve dollarsa monthisquiteenough.” And. 
cheap teachers often encourage this senti-| 
One of this class was wonderfully | 


education, in every county, and send dele- 
fates annually to the State Convention. 

t these Associations endeavor to interest 
and enlighten the public on this subject. 
Let them take hold of the work with their 
own hands and they will besupported. Let 
them, by holding public meetings, and circu- 





ble enterprise. 

| To teachers,I would say in the language 
‘of President Wayland, “ You have chosen 
,a noble profession. What though it lead 
‘not to the falsely named heights of political 
eminence? It leads to what is far better, 
the source of real power. It is a thought 
to wake up and fill with enthusiasm, any 
mind however torpid. You, unknown and 
unhonored as you be, are every one of you 
exerting an influence, which you cannot see 
nor measure, but which will exist upon the 
progress of the world, the spread of truth, 
and the happiness of millionsof your fellow 
men. Unto you it is given to fashion the 
clay which came soft and susceptible from 
the hand of God. To You, it is given, to 
lay the foundation of many a moral edifice ; 
and as you labor, faithfully or not, so. will 
that building stand unshaken amid the storm, 
or totter and fall in the first breathing of the 
tempest. We talk of the power of the po- 
litical ruler; but his power is, in truth, weak 
compared with yours, or if not weak, it is, 
in general, worthless.” 

Attention to this subject is much needed 
in the West. When the country was new, 
the necessity of education was less felt, and 
the science less cultivated, and teachers 
less respected perhaps than they are even 
now. But the time has arrived, when the 
standard of excellence ought to be raised. 
If teachers will lay aside all jealousy, and 
co-operate for the good of the cause in which 
they are engaged, they will find their re- 
ward. They willfind many ready to second 
their efforts, and render their task, more ea- 
sy and more pleasant.. The duty of paren- 
tal co-operation, must be so presented to the 
mind, that it will be understood and felt. 
Parents swust feel that they too are teachers, 
and that too,at an age when the mind isthe 
most susceptible of impressions, and when 
the first stamp is put upon it. 

Many aman_has been arrested upon the 
very threshold of crime, by the remem- 
branee of the principles instilled into. his 
mind by his parent or teacher in early child- 
hood. And before taking the fatal step he 
has paused— 


«And when he lifte his hand tostrike the blow, 
She that did nurse him, helpless, on her breast, 
And lulled his little being into rest— 
His mother, stands between him and his foe. 
And can he smite him! no, the palsied hand 
Falls to his side; and on the wings of thought, 
He is borne backward to his native land, — 
And to the homely hearth, where he was taught — 
to worship Gop.” 














